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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Algonkian. Passatnaquoddy, Micmac, etc. " Kul6skap the Mas- 
ter and Other Algonkian Poems " (New York, 1902, pp. 370), by 
Charles Godfrey Leland and Professor John Dyneley Prince, is a 
book for both the folk-lorist and the man of general culture. Part i. 
(pages 41-219) records the Epic of Kuloskap, — the creation legends, 
the master's kindness to man, the master and the animals, the mas- 
ter and the sorcerers, — the story of deeds and adventures of the 
demi-god of the Eastern Algonkins, at once the creator and the 
friend of man. Part ii. (pages 221-270) contains Witchcraft Lore, 
— the wizard's chant, the woman and the serpent, the wizard snake, 
the measuring-worm, the p'mula or air-demon, the little boy kid- 
napped by the bear, the wizard and the Christian priest, six short 
tales of witchcraft, a Delaware youth and his uncle, the dance of old 
age, a tale of the river elves. Part iii. (pages 271-334), Lyrics and 
Miscellany, contains the song of Lappilatwan, the story of Nipon, 
the summer, the scarlet tanager and the leaf, the blind boy, a Pas- 
samaquoddy love-song, the song of the stars, how the Indians lost 
their power, the partridge and the spring, Lox (the Indian devil). 
An appendix (pages 340-359) gives Indian text and English trans- 
lation of the Passamaquoddy wampum records, the ceremonies cus- 
tomary at the death of a chief, the ceremony of installation, and the 
marriage ceremony (ancient rite, and in later days). An explanatory 
glossary of Indian words used in the English text concludes the 
volume. A preface (pages 11-18) is furnished by Mr. Leland, and 
an interesting and valuable historical-ethnographical introduction 
(pages 21-40) by Professor Prince. A few of the poems here pub- 
lished have already appeared in Leland's " Algonquin Legends of 
New England," but the great mass of the material has been hitherto 
unedited. The tribes represented are the Passamaquoddies, Penob- 
scots, Abenakis, Micmacs, and Delawares, all belonging properly to 
the eastern division of the Algonkian stock. Kuloskap of the Pas- 
samaquoddies is the Kluskabe of the Penobscots, the Glooscap or 
Gluskap of Canadian and American writers. His name signifies 
"the liar," and he "is called the deceiver, not because he deceives 
or injures man, but because he is clever enough to lead his enemies 
astray, the highest possible virtue to the early American mind." 
Some of the material in this book indicates the survival of heathen 
ideas among, the Christian Indians, — the story of the wizard and 
the priest (pp. 242, 243) shows native appreciation of the humor of 
the situation. Whoever has not yet come to believe that there is 
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true poetry in Indian life should read this book, for here man, insect, 
bird, and beast have all a share in it. Some of the episodes in the 
Kuloskap epic (e. g. the victory of the babe) belong to the really 
human things of the world, and it were idle to maintain that such 
compositions as The Song of Lappilatwan, The Story of the Sum- 
mer, The Scarlet Tanager, and The Leaf, do not belong to that 
poetry whose genius all the world recognizes. All the human pas- 
sions and instincts are here. Here man is man. The Indian is one 
of ourselves, he is human. 

Caddoan. Pawnee. In the "American Anthropologist" (vol. 
iv. n. s. pp. 730-736) for October-December, 1902, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher publishes a brief paper on " Star Cult among the Pawnee 
— a Preliminary Report." The particular people concerned are the 
Skidi band of the Pawnee, and the importance to them of the stars 
may be seen from the words of an Indian cited by the author : " The 
Skidi were organized by the stars ; these powers above made them 
into villages, and taught them how to live and how to perform their 
ceremonies. The shrines of the four leading villages were given us 
by the four leading stars, and represent those stars which guide and 
rule the people. The shrine of the village at the west was given by 
Tirawa, who is above and over all the stars, hence it is over all the 
others which were given by the stars." Not only in the position of 
the villages is the influence of the star-cult manifest, but also in the 
construction of the earth-lodges and the elaborate rites connected 
with it. Except the north star and the morning star, the knowledge 
of the position of the stars so important in the ceremonial life of this 
people seems to have been lost. The central group of four stars 
may bethe four in the body of Ursa Major, but the Indians cannot 
say so. This preliminary paper is to be followed by other studies. 

Chinookan. Kathlamet. Dr. Franz Boas's " Kathlamet Texts " 
(Washington, 1901 [1902], pp. 261) forms "Bulletin" No. 26 of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology. The 17 myths and 16 tales, of 
which English versions together with the Indian texts and inter- 
linear translations are given, occupy pages 9-251, the remaining 
pages being taken up by brief abstracts of the myths and tales. 
The Kathlamet is the dialect of the Upper Chinook that was spoken 
farthest down the river, and in 1 894 but three speakers of it still sur- 
vived, one of whom, Charles Cultee, is the authority for these texts, 
which were recorded by Dr. Boas in the summers of 1890 and 1891 
and in December, 1894. The picture of another of these three 
Kathlamets, Mrs. Wilson, forms the frontispiece to this Bulletin. 
The work of Dr. Boas " was greatly facilitated by Cultee's remark- 
able intelligence." The myths treat of AqiasXenasXena and her 
adopted child, Nikciamtca'c (a deluge legend), myth of the sun, 
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myth of the swan, the spearing of the copper, myth of the coyote, 
myth of the salmon, myth of the elk, myth of the southwest winds, 
rabbit and deer, coyote and badger, panther and lynx, seal and crab, 
myth of the mink, robin and salmon-berry, panther and owl, the 
raccoon. The tales deal with Tiapexoacxoac (a story of dog-chil- 
dren), Emogoalekc (chief's son's love for slave-girl), the brothers 
(a younger brother story), the war of the ghosts, the TkulXiyo- 
goaikc (boy outranks his father), PeLpeL (fall of robber-chief), the 
nisal (revenge of a spirit), the spirit of hunger, winter all the year 
round, the girl who was carried away by the thunder-bird, the man 
who was transformed into a snake, how the Klatsop were killed by 
lightning, war against the Klatsop, how the Kathlamet hunt sea- 
lions, Cultee's ancestor conjures the sea-lion, Cultee's grandfather 
visits the ghosts. Among the things attempted to be accounted for 
in these myths and tales are the following : Why large roots are not 
eaten (the first eater of such was transformed into a snake), origin 
of the sun-dogs (they are the Siamese-twin sons of a man who went 
up into the sky), why the swans leave when the smelts come (cursed 
by a chief's daughter), origin of the color of the clam and of the 
blue jay (various hues of copper), origin of shape of crow and blue 
jay and of head of flounder (made so by angry salmon), origin of the 
constellations (people unable to return to earth after blue jay cut 
the rope attaching it to the sky), why the rabbit's skin is thin (his 
enemies, after skinning him, give him only half his skin when he 
comes to life again, and this he has to stretch thin to get into), ori- 
gin of the red breast of the robin (smeared with her own blood, the 
crow thinks her dead and picks at her breast), origin of the marks 
on the raccoon (struck by crow with firebrand). The deluge legend 
has quite an Algonkian aspect, — the diving of the animals for mud 
to reconstitute the world is a prominent item. The tale of panther 
and lynx is a typical elder and younger brother story ; the raccoon 
tale is of a nature to make one look with favor on the theory of an 
Indian origin for certain " Uncle Remus " stories. 

North Pacific Coast. Mr. Waldemar Bogoras's extensive arti- 
cle on " The Folk-Lore of Northeastern Asia, as compared with that 
of Northwestern America," in the "American Anthropologist" 
(vol. iv. n. s. pp. 577-683) for October-December, 1902, is one of the 
most valuable publications due to the investigations of the Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition. The material considered by Mr. Bogoras 
embraces some 500 tales, chiefly from the Reindeer and Maritime 
Chukchee, but including also others from the Kamchadale, Koryak, 
Kerek, Lamut, Russianized Yukaghir of the Kolyma, Chuvantzy, 
Russianized natives of the Anadyr, and Asiatic Eskimo, peoples 
whom the author groups together as " West Bering tribes, in dis- 
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tinction from the East Bering Eskimo and Indian tribes of the 
American shore." Outside brief introduction and conclusion, the 
article consists of three parts : General Character of the Folk-Lore 
(general characteristics and affinities, supernatural beings, the soul, 
the world, animal tales, etc.), Comparison between the Folk-Lore of 
Northeastern Siberia (32 items), Comparison between the Folk-Lore 
of Northeastern Asia and that of the Indians of the North Pacific 
Coast (59 items). In an Appendix (pages 671-682) are given lists 
of traditions, etc., common to the West Bering tribes and the 
Eskimo, and of those common to the West Bering tribes and 
the North Pacific Indians, — also a brief list of those common to the 
West Bering tribes, the Eskimo, and the Indians. 

The summary shows 26 tales of similar scope among the Chuk- 
chee and the Eskimo, 33 among the Chukchee and the Indian, — 
the first group containing several tales that are identical, the second 
chiefly tales with similar episodes only. Between the other West 
Bering tribes and the Eskimo the cases of similarity are 12 (two are 
complex tales with several episodes) ; and between the other West 
Bering tribes and the Indians, 18 (five are complex tales with several 
episodes). The number of cases of similarity for Chukchee, Eskimo, 
and Indians together is 13, and for the other West Bering tribes, 
Eskimo and Indians, 6 (of which 5 belong also to the Chukchee). 
The general conclusion reached by Mr. Bogoras is that " while Chuk- 
chee folk-lore is closely related to the folk-lore of both the Eskimo 
and the Indians, that of the other West Bering tribes shows com- 
paratively much greater similarity with Indian than with Eskimo 
tradition. The raven tales of Alaskan Eskimo, recorded by Nelson, 
the author regards as " probably borrowed from Indians," or " at 
least conceived under Indian influence, like the totem marks and 
masks of these tribes." The question of the part played by the 
Eskimo in the ethnological development of the Bering area is not 
yet clear, — "on both shores their material influence was deep and 
varied, but in Alaska their religious and social customs were also 
deeply influenced by the Indians." In Asia they are (whatever con- 
ditions may have existed in the past on the Arctic coast) compara- 
tively newcomers on the Pacific shore. 

The suggestion offered by Mr. Bogoras, as the result of his impor- 
tant investigations, is this : " Possibly a connection existed on the 
Arctic shore between the Eskimo and Chukchee and the tribes far- 
ther to the west, — the Yenissey Samoyeds, the Yenissey Ostiaks, 
and the European Samoyeds. On the coast of Bering Sea, on the 
main line connecting America and Asia, we may, perhaps, speak of 
an Eskimo wedge that came from the north, and divided into two 
branches a continuous line of tribes of kindred culture, — or, at least, 
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of kindred traditions, — which included the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast, that part of the Chukchee who do not belong to the 
Eskimo stock, the Koryak, the Kamchadale, and the Yukaghir. In 
Asia this stock of traditions may have traveled southward along the 
Pacific coast to the chain of islands extending beyond Kamchatka, 
and some of these tales may have migrated to or from America 
across Bering Strait before the coming of the Eskimo into that 
part of Alaska and Siberia that they now occupy." The distribution 
of the Raven myth, "the most important of all these myths," favors 
such a view. However this may be, Mr. Bogoras has certainly given 
us a most valuable study in comparative folk-lore, and added much 
to the material at hand for the solution of the problem of American- 
Asiatic contact. 

Salishan. Dwamish. In the " Bulletin of the Free Museum of 
Science and Art " (Phila.) for May, 1902 (vol. iii. pp. 227-238), Mr. 
S. Culin describes in detail, with 5 plates, "The Dwamish Indian 
Spirit Boat and its Use." The Dwamish, from whom this object 
was obtained in 1900, dwell on the Cedar River in the State of Wash- 
ington. The boat and its accessories, their painting, symbolism, 
etc., are discussed on pages 228-234, the winter-ceremony (for cur- 
ing sickness) with the boat on pages 234-238, the account having 
been obtained from the principal performer. In this ceremony the 
shamans " began movements with the poles, as though they were 
propelling the boat ; this kept up all night, and by noon of the next 
day they were supposed to have entered the under-world, when the 
struggle for the possession of the spirit of the sick man began." On 
the " return journey," the sick man is lifted from his pallet and 
" placed within the line formed by the upright slabs, that is, within 
the boat." 

Siouan. Ogalala. In the " Bulletin of the Free Museum of Sci- 
ence and Art " (Phila.), vol. iii. (1902), pp. 251-253, Mr. Louis L. 
Meeker describes (with figures in text) the hoop and sticks used by 
conjurers, obtained from South Dakota. The symbolism of the 
hoop is explained, and the common use of the hoop and sticks indi- 
cated, with text of the chant and improvisation employed. Concern- 
ing the latter we are informed that " the pupils in the school say the 
syllables hi ya ye and hi ye ya are correctly rendered in English by 
the kindergarten chorus, ' Hence this way, hence that way,' but they 
possibly have no meaning at all, as indeed many Indians hold. Re- 
mains of these hoops may be found on the top of remote and lonely 
hills in every Indian community where I have been stationed.'' 
The colors used are yellow (from juice of prickly poppy), red (from 
blood or red clay), blue (from blue earth), and black (from charcoal). 
Each stick belongs to one of the four winds according to its color, 
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and if the hoop is laid horizontally on the ground with the juncture 
of yellow and red to the north, the proper colors of the winds are : 
yellow (north to east), black (east to south), blue (south to west), red 
(west to north). The hoops are used by the medicine-men to cure 
the sick. — Osage. In the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. vol. 
iv. pp. 404-411) for July-September, 1902, Dr. G. A. Dorsey de- 
scribes " The Osage Mourning- War Ceremony," as witnessed by 
him in April, 1902, while among these Indians in Oklahoma. The 
ceremonies extended over four days, and formerly there were four 
additional days of dancing and ceremonial. On the fourth day the 
sacred bundles figure prominently in the rites. In accordance with 
tribal belief, " the spirit of a dead Osage must be avenged, whether 
the dead be a child, woman, warrior, or old man." This takes place 
by " the sacrifice of the scalp of an enemy over the grave." The 
fulfilment of the obligation is the immediate duty of a very near 
relative of the departed, — " but, before the scalp of an enemy may 
be obtained, it is necessary that certain rites be performed ; in other 
words, there must be a war dance or ceremony." 

Tonkawan. Under the title, " Die Tonkawa, der letzte Kanni- 
balenstamm in den Vereinigten Staaten," Mr. James Mooney con- 
tributes to " Globus," vol. lxxxii. (1902), pp. 76-79, some general 
notes on the Tonkawa, a coast people of Texas, who in the eigh- 
teenth century had the reputation of being cannibals par excellence. 
To-day they number only some 50 souls on a reservation in the In- 
dian Territory. From Chief Sen tali Mr. Mooney gathered in 1898 
considerable information conserning Tonkawa life and customs. A 
flood-legend was also reported. Some of the other tribes, like the 
Lipan, tell terrible stories of the cannibalism of the Tonkawa. 

Tsimshian. Nisqde. Bulletin, No. 27 (Washington, D. C, 1902, 
pp. 244) of the Bureau of American Ethnology consists of " Tsim- 
shian Texts," in the Nass River dialect, recorded and translated by 
Franz Boas. These texts were collected by the author in Novem- 
ber-December, 1894, in Kinkolith, at the mouth of the Nass River 
from four men speaking the dialect called by the natives Nisqae. 
Pages 7-220 contain the English version, beside the Indian text and 
interlinear translation of 17 stories, most of them myths of the tribe. 
The English text of five supplemental stpries is given on pages 221- 
235, the remainder of the Bulletin being devoted to convenient ab- 
stracts of the tales. Among the figures in these myths are : Txa'- 
msEm (the raven), the beaver, the porcupine, the wolves, the deer, 
the stars, " Rotten-feathers," One-Leg, giants and dwarfs, the grizzly 
bear, Ts'ak (the stolen boy), Little Eagle, She-who-has-a-labret-on- 
one-side, the squirrel, the grouse, Asi-hwt'l (son of " Good Luck "), 
chiefs, slaves, etc. These tales give quite a picture of the country 
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and life of the Indians. They attempt to account for, among other 
things, the following : Origin of daylight (boy steals sun-box), why 
the gulls' wings are black (raven threw them into the fireplace), why 
the bullhead is thin at one end (cursed by raven), why the hands of 
man are bent in old age (the raven's hands were scorched), why man 
is mortal, why the deer are afraid of the wolves, origin of the colors 
of the stars, origin of the noise made by the wind in the trees, why 
one side of the halibut is black (raven makes pitch melt in the hot 
sun and run over the fish), why wood burns (raven fire-stealer struck 
the trees with his burning tail), etc. Some of these myths are 
almost fairy-tales, the social distinctions existing among the Tsim- 
shians making possible certain motifs found in European fairy-lore. 
The story of She-who-has-a-labret-on-one-side might almost go with 
"The Wife of Bath's Tale." A quaint notion is that of the man 
who attained supernatural strength by always sleeping at the edge 
of his smoke-hole. It is to be hoped the Bureau will continue these 
excellent " Bulletins." 

Uto-Aztecan. Aztec. Pages 1-10 of Professor Frederick Starr's 
"Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico," pt. ii. (re- 
printed from "Proc. Davenport Acad. Sci.," Davenport, Iowa, vol. 
ix. 1902) treats of the Aztecs of Puebla, Tlaxcala, Vera Cruz, and 
Hidalgo. A list of objects of pottery, basketry, copal, breads, etc., 
used in connection with the " feast of the dead," is given at pages 
2, 3, and at pages 4, 5, brief stories in connection with place-names 
are recorded. The houses, dress, food, etc., of the Aztecs in the 
Veracruzan Huastec country are briefly described, also, more in 
detail the dances, — danza de Santiago, el Toro de cuero, los Negros, 
Los Viejos, etc. At Chontla the Montezuma, la Chenchera, and los 
Gabilanes are performed. The chenchera is a sort of animal puppet- 
show. In the markets of Tampico are to be found certain water 
vessels, " which, in form and decoration, more nearly resemble the 
wares of the Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona than any other 
Mexican pottery we have seen." At pages 74-81 a vocabulary of 
Aztec words and phrases, made by an Indian boy of Citlatltepec for 
the Cura of Tantima, is printed. — Chiapanec. Pages 66, 67, of Pro- 
fessor Starr's pamphlet contain brief notes on the Indians of Chiapa, 
— lacquer-work, aje made from a species of coccus, dances are briefly 
described. The gourd toys of Chiapa are famous. In the calald 
dance there is a dialogue in the old Chiapanec language. The lan- 
guage itself is practically dead ; only a few old poople, especially in 
Suchiapa, are said to know the meanings of the old words. — Codex 
Nuttall. The " Codex Nuttall. Facsimile of an Ancient Mexican 
Codex belonging to Lord Zouche of Harynworth, England. With an 
Introduction by Zelia Nuttall " (Cambridge, 1902, MS. and 35 pp.), 
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published by the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Harvard University, is a work that should be in the 
library of every learned institution, on the shelves of every public 
library, and in the possession of every private individual who can 
afford it. The Museum and Mrs. Nuttall ought to be encouraged 
in every way possible in so laudable an enterprise ; also the gener- 
ous friends of the Museum' to whom its publication is due. The 
name assigned the MS. is a deserved recognition of Mrs. Nuttall's 
studies and researches, — through her the bringing to light of the 
Codex came about. The Codex Nuttall was painted on prepared 
deerskin, and the exact dimensions are reproduced, while the stiff 
parchment covers " have been designed in strict accordance with 
native methods." According to Mrs. Nuttall "anyone acquainted 
with the beautiful Codex preserved in the Imperial Library at Vienna 
cannot but recognize that it is the handiwork of the same artist who 
painted the present Codex." They are practically complementary to 
each other, — sister codices, — representing the finest side of Mex- 
ican pictography. They are probably " the ' two native books ' re- 
corded in the inventory of 1519." The year-signs and day-signs of 
the Codex are briefly discussed, and on pages 20-33 M rs - Nuttall 
treats of " The History of the Conqueror named Eight Deer, also, 
Tiger-Claw," "The Lord Eight Ehecatl," and "The History of the 
Lady Three-Flint " as portrayed in the Codex. The greater part of 
the reverse of the Codex "consists of the simple enumeration of 
chieftains and conquered localities," while other parts of the text 
" appear to furnish material for the chants or songs, such as were 
improvised or committed to memory by the native bards who were 
famed for their choice and beautiful language and flowing verse." 
The text evidently " consists of several parts of unequal lengths, 
which deal with different peoples and episodes." Mrs. Nuttall con- 
siders that, " although beings of celestial descent are sometimes fig- 
ured, it is obvious that the text deals with real persons, and is mainly 
historical." — Hopi. As Publication 66 (Anthropological Series, 
vol. iii. No. 3) of the Field Columbian Museum appears " The Mish- 
ongnovi Ceremonies of the Snake and Antelope Fraternities" 
(Chicago, June, 1902, pp. 161-261), by George A. Dorsey and H. R. 
Voth, containing the result of investigations made by The Stanley 
McCormick Hopi Expedition. After a brief summary of previous 
accounts and notes on the village of Mishongnovi, the kivas, time 
and duration of ceremony, preliminary ceremony, participants, an- 
nouncement, etc., the ceremonies proper (lasting nine days) are de- 
scribed in detail, with a brief account of the four days after the 
ceremony and the snake legend. This memoir, which, in all parts 
of its execution, is a credit to the Museum, is illustrated with 73 
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fine plates. The ceremonies were witnessed under the most favor- 
able circumstances and with an intelligent cooperation on the part 
of the native priests in the summer of 1901, It is interesting to 
learn that the four days succeeding the nine ceremonial days " are 
not ceremonial days, but rather days of pleasure, frolic, and fun, 
especially for the young people of the village." The snake legend 
tells the origin of the snake ceremony. 

Zapotecan. Pages 22-61 of Professor Starr's pamphlet, cited 
above, relate to the Zapotecs of the region about Tehuantepec. The 
Zapotec texts, with English and Spanish translations of 16 songs, 
including the Zandunga, a favorite at wedding celebrations, are 
given, together with the musical notes. On pages 60, 61, are brief 
descriptions of pottery, food, New Year's toys, etc. The songs are 
a curious mixture of Zapotec and Spanish, and the music has much 
of the European. It is said that "when the Zandunga is being 
played in a house, any passer-by, even the poorest Indian, may enter 
and participate in the festivities ; he may even invite any lady pre- 
sent to dance with him, and she may not refuse." The Zapotec 
town of Huilotepec possesses a well-preserved, ancient " Mapa," 
which Professor Starr hopes soon to publish in the same style as 
the Mapa de Huchtla. 

Zoque-Mixe. Zoque. Pages 61-66 of Professor Starr's pam- 
phlet contain notes on the Zoqueans of Tuxtla Gutierrez, the capital 
city of Chiapas, — physical type, houses, food, clothing, agriculture, 
pottery, folk-medicine (the Indian charges rich and poor one price), 
weddings, officials (there are two municipalities, one Indian, one 
mestizo), dances and music, household altars, feast of the dead, etc. 

Zunian. Well-printed, well-illustrated, and provided with a brief 
but interesting introduction by Major J. W. Powell, appears the 
posthumously published work of Mr. Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
" Zufii Folk-Tales " (N. Y. 1901, pp. xvii + 474.) This book is a 
worthy memorial of a great Americanist and at the same time, as 
Major Powell remarks, " a charming exhibit of the wisdom of the 
Zufiis as they believe, though it may be but a charming exhibit of 
the follies of the Zufiis as we believe." One has but to read these 
tales to discover both the profound insight Cushing had into primi- 
tive life and primitive thoughts and the marvellous power he pos- 
sessed of doing justice in the garb of his own language to the speech 
of the Indian priest and story-teller. It will do every human being 
good to read these tales, and one can well say with the master-mind 
who penned the introduction : " Under the scriptorial wand of Cush- 
ing the folk-tales of the Zufiis are destined to become a part of the 
living literature of the world." The thirty-three tales here published 
cover a wide range of theme and incident : The Trial of Lovers, The 
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Youth and his .Eagle, The Poor Turkey Girl, How the Summer 
Birds came, The Serpent of the Sea, The Maiden of the Yellow 
Rocks, The Foster-Child of the Deer, The Origin of the Society of 
Rattlesnakes, Stealing the Thunder-Stone and the Lightning-Shaft, 
The Warrior Suitor of Moki, Eight Tales of the Coyote, The Prairie- 
Dogs and their Priest the Burrowing-Owl, The Gopher's Race, How 
the Rattlesnakes came, How the Corn-Pests were ensnared, Jack- 
Rabbit and Cottontail, The Rabbit Huntress, The Ugly Wild-Boy, 
The Revenge of the Two Brothers, The Young Swift-Runner and 
the Tarantula, The Cannibal Demon, The Hermit, The Twins of 
War and Chance, The Cock and the Mouse, The Giant Cloud-Swal- 
lower, The Origin of Anger. Pages 410-422 should be especially 
interesting to comparative folk-lorists, for they contain the text of 
the Italian tale of " The Cock and the Mouse," as told by Cushing 
to one of his Zufii friends at Manchester-by-the-Sea in 1886, and the 
English text of the Zufii version of the same tale given him by one 
of these friends about a year later at Zufii. Here " the reader may 
not only see what transformation the original underwent in such a 
brief period, and how well it has been adapted to the Zufii environ- 
ment and mode of thought, but also get a glimpse of the Indian 
method of folk-tale making." Both from the point of view of the 
scientist and of the litterateur, Cushing's " Zufii Folk-Tales " is a 
book that deserves well of all men and women. Through it the 
Zufii will be remembered for all time. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Mayan. Maya. Pages 12-22 of Professor Starr's pamphlet treat 
of the Mayas of parts of the States of Vera Cruz, Tabasco, Chiapas, 
etc. The " conservative and suspicious character " of the Maya In- 
dians is referred to in the mestizo proverb : El indio nacio robandoy 
muere dudando, " the Indian is born a robber and dies a doubter." 
Houses, food, dress, medicine, funeral customs, courting and mar- 
riage, musical instruments, amulets, dances (particularly the xtoles), 
masks, the medicine-man and his performances, ceremonials, etc., 
are briefly noted. The author inclines to believe that " the language 
still holds its own, and even the Indian blood is gaining ground." 
The h'tnen, or " medicine-man, conjurer, oracle," makes use of the 
sastun, or " magic crystal." — Huaxtec. Pages 10-12 of Professor 
Starr's pamphlet contain a few notes on the Huaxtecs of the States 
of San Luis Potosi and Vera Cruz, whose present condition " is curi- 
ous and, in a degree, painful." Both people and language are losing 
ground to mestizos and Aztecs. Mongrel words and customs abound. 
— Choi. Pages 73, 74, contain brief notes on the Chols of Chiapas, 
etc. The Chols place their " nicknames " (nearly all Spanish) after 
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their other two names. In spite of the law they " are accustomed 
to bury dead children under the floor of their hut." In an Appendix 
is given a Choi vocabulary, with Spanish (alphabetical) and English 
equivalents. — Lacandon. In a brief note on the Lacandons (p. 74) 
Professor Starr observes concerning their stone-tipped arrows, etc. : 
" It is doubtful whether these have much significance in the actual 
life of the Lacandons. It is quite possible that they are made more 
as curiosities and for sale than for actual use." — Tzendal. Pages 
69-72 of Professor Starr's pamphlet treat of the Tzendals of Tene- 
japa, Cancuc, etc. Physical type, dress, houses, industries, pot- 
tery, drink and food, musical instruments, calendar, etc., are briefly 
noted. On page 72 are given the month-names still in use. — Tzo- 
tzil. Pages 67-69 of Professor Starr's pamphlet treat of the Tzotzils 
of Chamula. Language, religion, physical type, industries, dress, 
counting, are briefly considered. These Indians use the fingers in 
counting, beginning with the little finger of the left hand, so that 
5 is the left thumb, 10 the little finger of the right hand. In the 
notable insurrection of the Indians of Chamula in 1869, "the soul 
of the enterprise was an inspired priestess, Augustina Gomez Che- 
cheb." 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Peruvian. In his paper on " Types of Culture in Peru," pub- 
lished in the "American Anthropologist" (vol. iv. n. s. pp. 753-759) 
for October-December, 1902, Dr. Max Uhle concludes that at Pach- 
acamac we have evidence of the following periods of culture succeed- 
ing each other : 1. Classical style of Tiahuanaco. 2. Local, epigonal 
development of Tiahuanaco culture. 3. Period of vessels painted 
white, red, black. 4. Period of certain black vessels. 5. Inca style. 
The valleys of Chincha, Pisco, and lea, which form a separate archae- 
ological area south of Lima, exhibit these periods: 1. Inca. 2. An 
interesting culture, with some peculiar features, which immediately 
preceded the invasion of the Incas. 3. Occasional burial-places cor- 
responding to the first and second periods of Pachacamac. 4. An 
independent culture, possibly preceding the others (the pottery 
resembles that of Tiahuanaco, but differs in freedom of style), — an 
older sister (or perhaps the mother) of the old Trujillo culture. The 
progress and succession of cultures in Peru evidently covers several 
millenniums. 

GENERAL. 

Cultivated Plants. In his " The Origin and Distribution of the 
Cocoa Palm," which appears as " Contributions to the U. S. National 
Herbarium," vol. vii. No. 2, O. F. Cook maintains that the cocoa is 
not, as De Candolle and other earlier writers believed, of Indo-Malayan 
origin, but is a native of America (probably the Andean region of 
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Colombia), whence, in prehistoric times, it was carried to Polynesia, 
Indonesia, etc., largely by human agency. — In " Globus " under the 
title " Ueber Ursprung, Geschichte und Verbreitung der Kukosnuss- 
palme," Professor F. W. Neger gives (vol. lxxxii. pp. 91, 92) a brief 
rfcumd of Mr. Cook's monograph. 

Economics. In his article, " Economic Man — A Definition," in 
the " American Anthropologist " (n. s. vol. iv. pp. 201-206) for April- 
June, 1902, Dr. A. E. Jenks elaborates the thesis that : " This won- 
derful change from the primitive man with his fire, shelter, clothing, 
weapons, and tools, — all of which he alone could move from 25 to 
100 miles in a single day, — to the man in our city with property 
interests of millions scattered through a dozen States, is due to the 
rise, development, and predominance of what may be called the 
economic sense. Economic sense expresses itself in a unique mental 
attitude toward consumable goods. It is the invariable possession 
of the economic man, — it is the mark of the economic man." In 
the mortuary sacrifices of the Ojibwa the fundamental idea is the 
destruction of property. A Carnegie has in mind the continued 
productiveness of his property. This essay is perhaps too dogmatic 
in places. 

Gestation and Parturition Myths. In the "American An- 
thropologist " (vol. iv. n. s. pp. 737-742) for October-December, 
1902, Dr. Washington Matthews publishes a brief article on " Myths 
of Gestation and Parturition," in which he argues for the recogni- 
tion of " the story of the emergence " and the " tree of emergence " 
found among the Navahos, Zufii, ancient Scandinavians, Polynesians, 
etc., to be really myths of gestation and birth. The very language 
of some of the legends in question supports the author's contention, 
which is an entirely reasonable one. 

Linguistics. Professor Cyrus Thomas's " Provisional List of Lin- 
guistic Families, Languages, and Dialects of Mexico and Central 
America," in the "American Anthropologist" (n. s. vol. iv. 1902, 
pp. 207-216) for April-June, 1902, is "a tentative basis for future 
studies," but a very welcome list. The author, besides a number of 
unplaced (and mostly extinct) tongues, recognizes the following fam- 
ilies : Athapascan (Apache and the extinct Toboso), Caribbean, 
(Moreno of northern coast of Honduras), Chiapanecan, Chibchan, 
Chinantecan, Coahuiltecan, Cunan, Doraskean (substitutes the Chan- 
guina of Brinton), Huavean, Lencan, Matagalpan, Mayan, Nahuatlan, 
Otomian, Payan (in northeastern Honduras), Serian, Subtiaban (in 
the Leon region of Nicaragua), Taracan, Tequistlatecan, Totonacan, 
Ulvan, Xicaquean (in northern Honduras) Xincan, Yuman ? (Co- 
chimi, Cocopa, Guiacura, Pericu), Zapotecan, Zoquean (including 
Mixe). This makes at least 26 distinct linguistic stocks in this 
region of the New World. 
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Mescalism, In the " Popular Science Monthly " (vol. lxi. pp. 52- 
71) for May, 1902, Mr. Havelock Ellis has an article on "Mescal: 
A Study of a Divine Plant." After briefly describing the " mescal 
cult " of the Kiowas, Huichols, Tarahumari, etc., the author gives 
the results of his own experiments with this drug, the kukli of the 
Tarahumari, the peyote of Mexican Indians, etc., the raiz diabolica 
of old Father Ortega. The conclusion reached is that mescal has 
an educational value (through the experience it affords), and "the 
Indians who raised this remarkable plant to divine rank, and dedi- 
cated to it a cult, have in some measure been justified, and even in 
civilization there remains some place for the rites of mescal." 

A. F. C. and I. C. C. 



